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Jared Ingersoll: a Study of American Loyalism in relation to British 
Colonial Government. By Lawrence Henry Gipson, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Political Science, Wabash College. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1920. Pp. 432. $3.75.) 
It has been some twenty-five years since Moses Coit Tyler eluci- 
dated his views of the significance of the Loyalists of the American 
Revolution in the first number of this Review; and since that time 
much work has been done to elaborate and define this point of view by 
such men as Ellis, Gilbert, Flick, and Van Tyne. Yet, if one excepts 
Hosmer's biography of Hutchinson and Baldwin's monograph on Gal- 
loway, little or nothing has been done to supply intimate studies of the 
leaders among the Loyalists. In the case of Jared Ingersoll this neg- 
lect is now atoned for by the excellent volume written by Professor 
Gipson. 

For the ordinary student this work rescues Ingersoll from the 
ignominy which alone distinguished him — that arising from his activi- 
ties as stamp-distributor in Connecticut. Ingersoll is shown to have 
been a native American of conservative temperament, possessed of 
considerable wealth, a lawyer by profession, and actively interested in 
the economic development of Connecticut. Perhaps no passages are 
more illuminating than those describing his activities as promoter of 
the mast industry in Connecticut and his conflict with the Wentworth 
interests of Portsmouth. Such influences served to give Ingersoll the 
temperate outlook of a man of property although the author suggests, 
somewhat unkindly, that Ingersoll may have also been affected in his 
political opinions by his familiarity with the books in the Yale library. 
The peculiar quality of Ingersoll's Toryism is shown by the fact 
that he was a consistent believer in colonial home rule, though as a 
measure of enlightened statecraft rather than as a matter of right. He 
counselled against the removal of the Sugar Act at the old rates; he 
worked against the passage of the Stamp Act and secured a reduc- 
tion of some of the more onerous duties. Then, becoming a belated 
convert to the measure, he accepted appointment as stamp-distributor, 
convinced that the tax should be administered by friends to the col- 
onies. When he returned to Connecticut to take up his duties, he 
discovered that his fellow-colonists had no inclination to follow him in 
his change of opinion. His conduct in this crisis was dignified and 
courageous, and not unduly offensive to his fellow-citizens. 

The author leaves us somewhat in the dark as to Ingersoll's at- 
titude toward the Townshend programme. Ingersoll appears to have 
been chiefly engaged at this period in seeking compensation for his 
Stamp Act sufferings in the form of a colonial appointment, a role 
which reveals him in a less favorable light. His reward came in his 
appointment as admiralty judge in Philadelphia, in which office he 
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remained until the outbreak of hostilities. Meantime he continued 
his Connecticut connections, always using his influence for moderation. 
During most of the war he was a prisoner on parole in Connecticut. His 
son Jared joined the revolutionists; and before his death in 1781 the 
father himself had become reconciled to the idea of American inde- 
pendence. 

The author devotes three-fifths of his volume to Ingersoll's career 
prior to the Townshend acts, an undue proportion in view of the 
crowding events of the later period. The author, however, has used 
this space to give an account of the early stages of the Revolutionary 
movement in Connecticut that is by far the best that we have. With 
Ingersoll's removal to Philadelphia, Connecticut events sink into the 
background. Nevertheless the peculiar relationship of New Haven to 
the Revolutionary movement is always kept clearly before the reader. 

The volume maintains the high standards of the Yale Historical 
Publications. Professor Gipson's style is unhurried and attractive; 
and his scholarship is convincing. The bibliographical essay at the 
close of the volume shows wide researches, and is to be commended 
to authors who desire to have their bibliographies actually read. 
Evidences of carelessness are few; and such slips as "John D. Bas- 
sett", "Charles Tompson" (in the index), and Rivington's "New 
York Gazette " will mislead no one. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger. 

History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919. By Philip 
Alexander Bruce. In four volumes. Volumes I. and II. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 376; 395. $9.00.) 

This first installment of Dr. Bruce's exhaustive work is, in sub- 
stance and style, thoroughly worthy both of the subject and of the 
reputation of the author as an accomplished historian. The volumes 
naturally make their main appeal to the alumni of the institution dealt 
with and to natives of Virginia; but, although the scale on which 
the undertaking is planned will probably seem unduly formidable to 
the general reader, that personage, if he be not mythical, will do 
well in my judgment to give these pages a fair test, and the num- 
ber of special students who may find their account in them appears 
to be exceptionally large. 

To anyone interested in Jefferson the earlier sections of the book 
would seem to be well-nigh indispensable, and there is much that should 
not be overlooked by those concerned with the history of education and 
with American architecture. Light is thrown also on the political and 
social life of Virginia in the first decades of the last century, and 
there are some well-drawn portraits of interesting characters, es- 
pecially of coadjutors of Jefferson in the last great achievement of his 
life, whose names the close student of our culture should not willingly 



